CHARACTERS   OF   THE   REFORMATION
he would have been in favour of Philip of Spain's
policy and not of that of the Council. He would,
I think, had he had a free hand, have made a
few examples by prosecuting for treason; but
he would have prevented the wholesale prosecu-
tions for heresy. For that was what Mary's
Spanish husband had urged: to repress treason
rather than heresy. But Paget and the council,
to show their English independence, rejected
the foreigner's council.
Such I say should be, I think, our general
conclusion. But we must not run to the extreme
of saying that he was an overt opponent to the
policy of prosecuting and executing for heresy;
he certainly was not that. When it was once
undertaken he carried it out, and nothing by way
of public pronouncement fell from him to show
that he objected. He did not for instance openly
oppose it as he had openly opposed the Spanish
marriage.
Such was Stephen Gardiner; a character
then most national, which more than any
other helps us to grasp, when we are fully
acquainted with it, the character of the time in
which he lived, and especially the attitude of the
normal Englishman in those difficult and confused
days.
There was no one to succeed him; there was
no other typical national figure to symbolize